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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



POOLING RAILROAD EARNINGS. 

The pooling of railroad earnings under the control of the government 
has been discussed for some years in our newspapers, reviews, and in Con- 
gress. 

In the far West and South the proposition to legalize pools is generally 
bitterly opposed by the people, on the ground that pooling would enable 
the transportation companies to " fatten upon the substance of the toiling 
masses," apparently ignorant of the fact that hundreds of thousands of 
our citizens find employment on our railroads, and that three-quarters of 
the earnings of our transportation system are disbursed in compensation of 
railroad employees. 

Never to my knowledge has this subject been presented in its most im- 
portant aspect. Usually, the articles treatiug of this matter either are in 
advocacy of the proposition solely in the interests of the railroad corpora- 
tions or in hot abuse of them. The essential point of the question is appar- 
ently not understood, or if it is understood it is utterly ignored. 

Those most intimately concerned in the pooling of railroad earnings are 
the people, especially the farmer, the miner, and the artisan, and not the 
transportation lines. 

There has been much said about " railroad wars " as factors causing or 
preventing business prosperity in the United States. War or peace among 
our railroads actually has cut relatively a trifling figure in our general busi- 
ness relations compared with other overshadowing trade conditions. Rail- 
road wars are unmitigated evils to the people, irrespective of what may be 
the results to the railroads. It is time, however, we understood that need- 
less and wasteful as are these wars, there are other conditions more disas- 
trous to our commercial and industrial interests. 

The opposition to railroad pooling is, perhaps, as strong in the South as 
in any portion of our country. The facts to demonstrate the mistake we 
make in opposing pools may, therefore, be taken with advantage from well- 
known commercial and industrial conditions in the South. 

Six or seven years ago the Southern planter marketed his cotton for ten 
cents per pound. To-day he must sell for about seven and one-half cents. 
This fall in price of cotton was not caused in any way by the railroads. We 
have had no railroad wars throughout the cotton regions to affect favorably 
or otherwise the staple product of the South and Southwest. What, then, has 
caused this terrible crash in cotton values ? Competition. But not competi- 
tion within our borders. During our Civil War the British started cotton cul- 
ture in India with destructive results to our nation. During the past quar- 
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ter of a century eotton production has been fostered in India, Southern 
Russia, and in Egypt so extensively that the output from these countries 
has been crowded into Europe in such quantities as almost to bankrupt the 
people of our Southern States. 

The Great Richmond Terminal Company, controlling and operating the 
vast railroad system of the South, was, apparently, on the top wave of pros- 
perity five or six years ago. The people of the South were well-to-do and 
contented. The railroad company shared the prosperity of the people. The 
crash came to the planters and other business interests of the South, and 
the railroad property was crushed in the common ruin. 

The re-organization of the Richmond Terminal system was necessary for 
the safety of the business interests of the South. Able and wealthy gentle- 
men attempted to perform that task, but failed owing to the conflict of in- 
terests and other complications. With the lapse of time, Mr. Morgan and 
his associates had the courage to venture their credit and money in the re- 
habilitation of that property and accomplished the work in a manner rec- 
ognized as eminently successful. But in the re-organization of that great 
system a new policy was inaugurated. Heretofore, railroad re-organiza- 
tions saw maimed, ead, and worthless memb3rs fastened to the trunk. 
These were always worse than useless and a burden to the commercial 
body. Mr. Morgan cut to the bone ; severed the worthless limb3 and left the 
railroad in healthy condition. The resulb of this action was that millions 
of dollars of seeming securities, actually worthless, were wiped out, leav- 
ing the re-organized property in shape to be operated for the best interests 
of the entire South. This wise and heroic action established a precedent 
followed in all subsequent re-organizations of the unfortunate systems of 
railroads pressed into bankruptcy by the relentless shrinkage of values 
throughout the world, due to commercial war. 

Thus it is shown that the capitalists owning the property now constituting 
the Southern Railway lost millions of dollars owing to the crushing of the 
cotton interests. The losses of the people of the South, however, were even 
more tremendous. The fall in price of cotton in six years from ten cents to 
seven and one-half cents per pound entails to-day a loss to the South of at 
least $100,000,000 annually as measured with income of six years ago. At 
five per cent, that means the annihilation of at least $3,000,000,000 of national 
wealth in cotton alone. The railroad companies, instead of being in the 
remotest way responsible for this appalling loss, are common sufferers with 
the people. 

During the past fifteen years the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
annually expended millions of dollars in straightening the alignment and 
in reducing grades on that railroad. The entire road from Philadelphia to 
Harrisburg practically has been rebuilt, and these improvements unques- 
tionably will steadily b8 prosecuted if funds are available for that purpose. 
Like improvements have been carried forward on the Lake Shore Rail- 
way from Buffalo to Chicago, until to-day that company has the greatest 
mileage of continuously low grade railroad in the world, enabling that com- 
pany to refund its mortgage debt in a new consolidated bond at three and 
one half per cent., the lowest rate of interest on any railroad on earth. Who 
receives the benefit of these enormous annual expenditures oa the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and the Lake Shore Railway ? Not the stockholders of these 
railroads. During the period of fifteen years past, the dividends paid the 
stockholders of these companies have alike fallen; the former from eight to 
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five per cent, and the latter from eight to six per cent. Every dollar of ad- 
vantage accruing from the enormous disbursements of these companies for 
betterments during fifteen years has been received by the people of the 
United States in the shape of reduced freight and passenger charge. 

The German government owns and operates ninety per cent of all rail- 
roads in that Empire. The state owns and operates all railroads in Russia 
and Siberia. The government has built, owns, and operates nearly all the 
railroads in India. Here is colossal pooling of railroad interests. Those 
empires use their railroad systems as mighty engines of warfare. They re- 
duce charges to actual cost or less on portions of their lines, if necessary, to 
destroy commercial competitors, adding extra charges elsewhere to recoup 
losses. 

The salvation of the people of the United States absolutely requires the 
pooling of the wealth and power of our railroads under State supervision, 
that they may be used as a resistless machine to attack, shatter, and destroy 
the commerce of any or all nations on earth, if our national life can be pre- 
served by that means. 

No corporations have been so steadily devoted to the common interests 
of the people as some of the great railroad systems of the country. No as- 
sociations of citizens of America have administered individual and national 
interests with greater integrity and more signal success. The shrinkage 
of world values is so tremendous that to-day the national interests demand 
national aid to our vast railroad system if improvements such as have 
been already described are to be continued. Such improvements alone will 
enable us to wage commercial war sucessf ully against the world. 

The aid necessary to conserve the interests of the laboring masses is 
pooling railroad earnings. Thus it will be possible for our railways to 
«ave millions of dollars now annually wasted on competitive agencies, 
enabling them to create a fund with which to cut down grades and make 
other necessary improvements on their roadway— in the South restoring 
prosperity to the cotton planters and in the North reviving the courage 
of the food producers to continue the struggle against their old and their 
new competitors in the food market of the world. 

The most superficial consideration of this momentous question must 
convince thinking men of the truth of these statements. 

J. A Latcha. 



HOW THE BED CROSS SOCIETY WORKS. 
The signing of the treaty of the Red Cross, by the United States in 
1882, was, as is well known, brought about by Clara Barton, who had been 
made familiar with Red Cross methods upon the battlefields of the Franco- 
Prussian war. It was an international treaty, signed by the leading gov- 
ernments of Europe, an association for the alleviation of sufferings from 
war, and to prevent barbarity upon the battlefield. It was Miss Barton's 
idea, however, that the feature of the American Association of the Red 
Cross should be a system of national relief, an organization ready to give 
help at once in time of great calamities. " No country is more liable than 
our own," we read in Miss Barton's address to the President and Congress of 
the United States, " to great overmastering calamities, various, widespread 



